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Changes  in  feed  prices  are  not  "uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  cormtry* 
In  the  fall  of  1936,  following  the  dron^t,  the  value  of  grain  fed  to  milk 
cows  in  the  West  North  Central  States  averaged  $1»61  per  100  poiinds,  more 
than  three  times  the  50  cents  reported  in  the  fall  of  1932,  while  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States  the  1936  value  of  $2.05  represented  an  Increase  of 
less  than  70  percent  over  the  $1.22  reported  in  1932,    As  the  price  of  butter- 
fat  in  each  area  does  not  depend  on  local  production  costs,  regional  changes 
in  feed  prices  and  associated  changes  in  feed  supplies  necessitate  constant 
changes  in  feeding  practices* 


DAISY  PHODIJCTIO^r  SUMMARY 


Milk  production  has  "been  heavy  v-ith  drily  per  capita  production  in  ITovernber 
more  than  5  xDercent  ahove  the  1934-38  ITovemher  average.  Largely  due  to  the  a.hrupt  1 
change  to  vfinter  weather,  more  than  the  usug.l  decline  vf.a.s  reported  during  ITover.her,  \ 
hut  at  the  end  of  the  ronth  prochiction  p'^r  capita,  v/a^^  still  higher  tha.n  at  the  same  i 
season  in  other  years  since  1933.  Purthsrmore .  prodo.ction  is  expected  to  continue  ] 
high  through  the  current  feeding  period.  There  ?ns.y  even  "be  more  than  the  usual  sea- 
sonal  incresise  during  the  next  several  months  if  demand  conditions  continue  to  improve 
and  no  .serious  shortage  of  farm  lahor  develors. 

The  covrs  are  v:ell  fed.     The  quantity  of  grain  and  concentrates  heing  fed  per 
cow  is  prohaoly  the  iiighest  for  this  season  in  ten  years.     On  Decem.her  1  the  rate  of 
feeding  v/as  about  6  percent  heavier  tha.n  on  the  same  date  in  either  of  the  last  two 
years.     The  heavy  feeding  is  general  and  appears  to  reflect  an  abundant  and  v/ell- 
distributed  supply  of  feed  and  encouragement  as  a.  result  of  rising  prices  of  dairy 
product  s. 

Production  of  'che  princiijal  ma.nuf a.ctured  dadry  products  in  November  appears  to 
have  been  4  percent  above  the  prsvioiis  high  for  the  month.     It  was  probably  11  per- 
cent above  the  1934-38  average,  or  relatively  liigher  than  in  previous  months  since 
April.     As  in  recent  m.onths,   creamiery  butter  production  v;a.s  only  a  little  below  jjre- 
vious  top  production  records  for  the  season  and  cheese  -nroduction  was  higher  than  in 
previous  yea.rs.     Eva,riorated  milk  production  in  October  v-a.s  considerably  below  the 
outstanding  record  of  October  3.936  but  in  i\iovember  it  was  probably  close  to  or  above 
the  previous  hifch  records  for  the  month. 

Stocks  of  the  principaJ  da.iry  products  are  m.oderate  and  declining  ra.pidly  even 
«    though  production  is  lieavy.     Gold  storage  stocks  of  butter  and  cheese  both  declined 
miore  than  average  for  Novem.ber.     Stocks  of  evaporated  milk  held  by  manufacturers 
appear  to  'nave  declined  sha^rply  but  there  v/as  probably  some  increase  in  holdings  by 
others.     On  Decem.ber  1,   cold  storage  holdings  of  butter  were  about  the  same  as  on  the 
date  in  193?  but  lov/er  than  on  December  1  in  other  years  since  1952.     Cheese  stocks 
continue  a.t  a.  record  high  level  but  do  not  earoear  burdensome. 

Prices  of  butter  and  cheese  have  risen  in  recent  weeks  to  levels  v/hich,  if 
maintained,  would  probably  furt"ner  stimulate  milk  prodiiction.     In  mid-December  the 
price  of  creamxcry  bu.tter  v.jas  only  a  little  below  the  pea.k  of  late  1937  and  about 
equal  to  or  above  other  monthly  avera.ges  since  1950.     Milk  prices  have  m,ade  about  the 
usual  seasonal  increases  but  in  mid-'lovember  the^^  were  slightly  lower  in  most  parts 
of  the  countrj^  than  at  the  same  season  last  year;   they  a.lso  averaged  lower  than  at  : 
the  same  season  in  1956  a.nd  1937  but  higher  than  in  other  years  since  1930,  J 

"Feed  supplies  are  large.     Crop  yields  iia.ve  been  good.     Cottonseed  meal  is  be-  \ 
ing  imported  instead  of  exported.     Much  of  the  linseed  meal  made  from,  im.ported  seed,  ] 
instead  of  being  exported  as  usual,   is  being  pushed  ,  into  domestic  consumption  at  low 
Ijrices,     The  average  price  of  comxmercial  feeds,  like  the  price  of  mdlk,  is  nearly  the 
same  or  slightly  lower  tlian  a.  year  a.go.     The  aiverage  price  of  feed  grains  is  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  the  increase  being  a.bout  proportional  to  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  butt  erf  at.    Hay  is  abundant  and  cheap.     On  Ilovember  15  the  price  of  hay  avera.ged 
slightly  lower  in  pom.parison  with  dairy  products  than  on  the  sam.e  date  in  any  of  the 
past  10  years.    Judging  from:  reports  on  feed  production  and  xDrices,  the  production  of 
dairy  products  is  nowhere  lim.ited        a  shortage  of  feed. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTION:  GRAPHIC  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 


MILK 
PRODUCTION 
ON  FARMS 


MILK 
PRODUCTION 
FACTORS 


DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 
MANUFAC- 
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STOCKS 


PRICES 


PRICE  OF 
MILK 
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J.  0. 


1.5 
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PRODUCTION  PER  COW 

AS  REPORTED  BY  CROP 
GORRESPONDETITS 


GRAIN  FED  PER  COW 

AS  REPORTED  fiY  DAIRY 
CORRESPONDENTS   
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MILK  PEOnJCTIOM  Oil  I'ARvS 
Total,  per  month  


Per  capita,  daily  average 


nil. lb.  Sept. 

Oct . 
Nov . 


lb 


Oct. 
Nov. 


er  gov;,  per  day   lb.  Oct.l 

(As  rep'.-rted  ''cj  crop  correspondents)  Nov.l 

Dec.l 


GEAIN  FED  PEE  COYf 

(As  reported  by  dairy  correspondents) 


lb .  Nov . 1 
Dec .  1 


PEODUCTION  OF  //[AlfilF^VCTUEED  DAIRY  PEOKJCTS 

Creamery  butter,  monthly   mil. lb.  Oct. 

Nov. 


weekly  

American  cheese   mi  1.1 


ek  ending    Nov. 28 
Dec  .5 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Evaporated  milk,  case   mi  1.1b.  Sept. 

Oct . 

4  products,  milk  equivalent   mil. lb.  Sept. 

(Creamery  butter  x  21,  all  cheese  except  skim  Oct. 
X  10,  ca>nned  cond.  &  evap.  milk  x  2.2;  Nov. 


STOCKS  ON  HM^D 

Butter  in  cold  storage   mil. lb.  Nov.l 

(including  government  holdings)  Dec.l 

Commercial  holdings,  only   Dec.l 


American  cheese   . 

(Cold  storage  holdings) 

Evaporated  milk,  case. . . . 
(i'vlanuf a.ct"urers '  stocks) 


. . .  mil. lb.  Nov.l 
Dec.l 

. . .  mil .lb.  Oct .1 

Nov .  1 


(Butter,  a,ll  cheese,  canned  cond.  &  evap. 
milk  plus  cream  in  cold  storage) 


PRICES 

Sutterfat ,  per  pound  

(Prices  received  by  farmers) 

Butter,  wholesale,  per  pound.  

(92  score,  Chicago") 

American  cheese,  v.'holesa.le ,  per  poiind  

(Twins,  Plymouth,  Wisconsin) 

Milk,  wholesale,  per  100  pounds  

(All  purposes,  prices  received  by  farmers) 

Milk  for  city  distribut  ion,  per  100  pounds 
(Prices  paid  by  dealers,  3.5'^o  basis) 

■  Jiilk,  retail,  delivered,  per  quaxt  

(Average,  25  markets) 


Average 
1934-38 


8,262 
7,942 
7,227 

1.990 

I.  870 

12.54 

II.  80 
11.29 


3.65 
4.31 


129.0 
108.1 


1939 


8,533 
8,077 
7,556 

1.981 
1.914 

12.82 
12.30 
12.09 


4.61 
5.03 


121.9 
111.1 


-.0.7 
29.4 

:  40.4b/ 

;  31.4b/' 

:46.o  w  : 

:35.1  ady'  \ 

151.1 
135.0 

=158.3 
;144.6 

=196.3  ' 
;172.0  ; 

3,333 
3,549 
2,912 

^3,721 
:3,420 
:3,047 

•4,123  \ 
:3,843 

126.1 
S3. 7 

:i28.1 
.  69.8 

:  105.1  : 

!  67.7  a/  \ 

72.2 

:  71.7 

■  67.6:- aj  ' 

103.8 
98.4 

\  94.0 
.  90.2 

:124.0  : 
:118.5  a^/  : 

261.0 
257.1 

'135.1 
:i75.6 

:38o.5  : 

]358.2  : 

Oct. 
Nov . 
Dec. 

1 
1 
1 

•  5,006 
4,591 

•  3,709 

•4,341 
•4,355 
[3,533 

•5,236 
=4,623 
;3,460 

'108 
=  106 
:  S7 

.2 
.2 
.9 

Oct . 

15 

28.6 

'  26.9 

.  28.8 

:107 

.1 

Nov . 

15 

50.3 

•  28.1 

•  30.9 

=  110 

.0 

Nov. 

31.3 

29.5 

32.4 

;109 

.8 

Dec . 

.     32.1  : 

29.5  . 

35.5 

ej 

,120 

.3 

Nov. 

15 

14.40  ': 

15.00  \ 

16.25 

108 

.3 

Dec . 

15  : 

15.20  : 

15.00  : 

17.00 

d/  : 

113 

.3 

Oct . 

15  '. 

1.86 ; 

1.95 

1.91 

97 

.9 

Nov . 

15  : 

1.96  : 

2.02b/: 

1  CO 

a/  ; 

98 

.5 

Nov . 

2.18  : 

2.22  : 

2.21 

99 

.5 

Dec. 

2.19  : 

2.25  : 

2.24 

99 

.6 

Nov . 

11.91  : 

12.28  : 

12.05 

a/  ; 

98 

.1 

Dec . 

11.96  : 

12.38  : 

12.21 

a/  . 

98 

6 

.  1940 


Total 
or  avg. 


8,865  a/ 
8,510  a/ 
7,830 

2.073  a/ 
1.969  a/ 

13.40 
12.74 
12.17 


4.51 
5.25  cJ 


135.4  b/' 
116.0  ad; 


Percent 
of  1939 


103.9 
105.4 
103.6 

104.6 
102.9 

104.5 
103.6 
100 . 7 


97.8 
104.0 


111.1 
104.4 

106.6 
102.6 

113.9 
U1.8 

124.0 
118.9 

110.8 
112.4 

106.0c/ 


82.0 
75.4 

94.3 

131.9 
131.4 

281.6 
204.0 


qJ  Prelxminaxy.     b/  Preliminary  revision.     cJ  Forecast  or  interpolation. 

d/  Nof.  availnl^ltR  when  .■9f<-ompm\yi  ng-  chart  vras  prepared.     eJ  Price  December  13. 
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Milk  production  on  far.^.G  duri.".^  !Tcverr.ber,  althovj/)i  GO;:iewliat  reduced  by 
mid-month  storms  in  large  central  areas,  appears  to  have  continued  at  relatively 
high  levels,  and  for  the  morth  totaled  7.8  billion  pounds  coiTpared  v;ith  7.6  billion 
poiuids  in  November  last  year.     Tnc  decreets 3  during  the  Lionth  was  considerably 
sharper  than  usual  and  production  at  the  eiid  of  ITovembir  was  only  about  2  percent 
above  that  a  year  earlier  compared  'vith  5  perce'it  aL  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
With  adequate  supplies  of  grain  and  hay  available  for  milk  covs  and  with  dairy  pro- 
ducts showing  more  than  the  usiial  fall  price  increases,  the  relatively  heavy  pro- 
duction that  has  been  in  evidence  for  several  months  appears  likely  to  continue 
during  the  remainder  of  the  feeding  period  as  production  moves  upward  in  its  season- 
al cycle. 

c 

Daily  avera^re  milk  production  per  capita  in  iTovcr.ber,  estimated  at  1.97 
pounds,  vras  about  o  percenL  higher  thaxi  in  that  month  a  year  ago,  but  was  somewhat 
short  of  November  production  per  capita  in  1931  and  1935,  years  of  relatively 
heavy  winter  prod-iction. 

MOITTHLY  MILK  PROrUCTIGIT  ON  ^ARi-iS  ,  Ui^ITED  STATES 
1934-33  Average,  1939,  and  1940 


I-:ONTHLY  TOTAL  :       IXilLY  AVERAGE  PER  CAPITA 


Month 

:  Average 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

Ave  rage 

•  • 

•  • 

:  1934-38 

I       1939  I 

1940  : 

1934-38 

1940 

Million  pcu:id3 

Po^^jids 

January 

7,422 

779  3r. 

~7,961 

1.870 

1.957 

1.949 

February 

7,044 

7,534 

7,791 

1.950 

2.056 

2.038 

March 

8,221 

8,869 

9,005 

2.059 

2.185 

2.202 

April 

8,809 

9 , 347 

9,447 

2  •  290 

2.379 

2.386 

May 

10:537 

11,084 

11,067 

2.  6-9 

2.728 

2.704 

June 

10,996 

11,454 

11,805 

2.  855 

2.914 

2.979 

July 

10,266 

10,571 

10,834 

2.573 

2.  623 

2.644 

August 

9,194 

9,672 

9,812 

2.  307 

2.  376 

2.393 

September 

8,262 

8,533 

8,865 

2.141 

2.155 

2.233 

October 

7,942 

8,077 

.8,510 

1.S90 

1.931 

2.073 

November 

7,227 

7,556 

7,830 

1.870 

1.914 

1.969 

December 

7,383 

7,816 

1.847 

1.915 

Through  the  first  11  months  of  1940  milk  production  on  farms  totaled  102.9 
billion  pounds,  about  2  T)ercent  higher  than  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Unless 
production  during  the  current  month  is  redraced  more  sharply  than  anticipated,  total 
production  of  milk  for  the  year  will  be  only  slightly  short  of  111  billion  pounds. 
This  v/ould  be  an  aJ.l  time  high  annual  production  of  milk  and  as  large  a  qua,ntity 
per  capita  as  in  any  of  the  16  years  for  which  estimates  are  available. 

Milk  produced  per  cov/  on  Secember  1  was  still  at  record  high  levels  for  that 
date  despite  an  unusually  sharp  decline  curing  November.     Eor  the  country  as  a 
v/hole,  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  averaged  12.17  po-'jjids  per  cow,  compared 
vrith  12.09  pounds  cn  December  1  last  year  and  a  1929-33  average  of  11.47  pounds  for 
the  da.t  e . 

.  Production  per  cov;  was  well  above  averaged  in  all  major  grouxDS  of  States 
except  the  South  Central  States  where  mid-November  freezes  nipped  late  grazing  crops 
and  where  cold,  rainy  weather  reacted  unfavorably  on  milk  cov/s  still  on  past^ure  or 
not  v/ell  sheltered.     In  the  North  Central  States,  vjhere  barn  feeding  is  usual  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  the  cold  weather  and  snov/  of  November  reduced  milk  flov/  only 
temporarily  and  production  per  cow  on  December  1  was  a  record  high  for  the  date  and 
shovred  only  about  the  usual  decline  during  November. 
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In  the  Atlantic  Coast  States,  iirliere  llovember  t eni^jera-tiires  av'^raged  aoo^e 
normal,  production  per  cow  was  maintained  at  close  to  record  lerels  v/ith  somewhat 
less  than  the  r.sual  FoTenioer  decline.     In  the  Western  States  the  effects  of  cold 
weather  were  apparent,  especiall-r  in  the  central  Rockj  Moi^mtain  area,  and  on 
Decemher  1  production  per  cow  was  reported  to  be-  lower  than  at  that  time  last  year 
"but  was  the  second  highest^, for  the  date. 

In  herds  kept  "by  crop  correspondents  in  i-he  Tnited  States,  63.1  percent  of 
the  milk  cov.'s  were  reported  milked  on  DecemlDer  1.  'Ihis  '.^r^is  less  ti'ia^n  on  the  same 
date  in  any  of  the  past  3^  years  out  was  ahout  1  percent  above  the  1929-38  average 
for  December  1. 

G-rain  and  concentrates  have  been  libera.ll;^  s^ipplied  to  milk  rows  in  the 
early  part  of  the  1940-^1-1  feeding  season,  according  to  rex?orts  received  from  various; 
groups  of  fa^rmers  and  dairymen.     On  l^ovember  1,  vAen  good  pastura^ge  was  still  avail- 
able in  some  areas,  reports  from  dairy  correspondents  (a  group  which  appears  fairly 
representative  of  commercial  dair^^'men)  showed  so-^'-iewhat  less  grain  fed  per  milk  cow 
than  a  year  earlier  but  otherwise  the  most  for  ahe  d_ate  in  a  decade.     On  December  1 
reports  secured  from  the  sam^e  group  in  s.  limit ed  n-jjnber  of  the  more  important  dc-iry 
States  indicate  that  the  seasonal  increase  in  feeding  during  November  followed  about 
the  usual  pattern.     Reports  from  crop  correspondent s ,  a  mi.ich  larger  group  represent- 
ing more  .generalized  farmdng,  likewise  shovj  liberal  feeding  as  the  reported  qij^mtity 
of  grain  and  concentro.tes  fed  per  cow  was  the  higib.est  for  December  1  in  -ohe  S  years 
for  v/hich  records  are  available, 

Nearly  all  sections  of  the  co^jntry  were .  feeding  heavily  on  December  1,  crop 
"■■correspondents'  reports  show.     In  Few  Sngland,  New  York,  V'ioconsin,  m  ::-'.ost  of  the 
western  two-thirds  of  the  corn  belt,  and  in  most  of  the  great  Plains  States  the  quan- 
tity fed  per  cow  on  Decem'ber  1  exceeded  tha.t  reported  for  the  date  in  any  of  the 
past  7  yea.rs.     In  these  areas  the  quantity  fed  ranged  from  less  than  15  percent  aboye 
the  1934-'38  average  in  Hew  England  and  New  York  to  more  ths.n  50  percent  above  average- 
in  some  of  the  Plains  States,     In  tnePlcsd^sa  States  feed  shortages  accompanying  severe} 
droughts  materially  reduced  the  quc::itii3y  f^.z.  in  some  of  the  recent  years  included  in' 
the  average.     In  other  areas  the  rai:e  of  feeding  was  mostly  above  the  5-year  average 
and  in  many  States  close  to  record  levels  for  December  1  in  the  period  for  which  , 
data  are  available. 

Por  the  co-untry  as  a  whole,  the  quantity  of  grain  £ind  concentrates  fed  per 
cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  a-^--oragod  4.44  poui3.ds  on  D^cenber  1,  comx- 
pared  with  4.19  por.nds  for  the  same  date  last  year  and  an  average  of  5„  69  poujids 
for  the  date  in  the  1934-38  period.     Sim.ilr.r  averages  icr  herds  kept  oy  dair^r  corres-J 
pendents,  vrhich  for  December  1  are  partially  interpolated,  shc7'ed  5.  S3  po'jjids  of  ] 
grain  fed  per  cow  on  Decem,ber  1  this  year,  comijo^red  v/ith  5.03  pounds  on  that  date  a  ji 
year  ago  and  a  5-year  average  of  4.31  po-uncls  for  December  1.  'j 

The  explanation  of  the  high  rate  of  feeding  is  not  at  once  apparent.  On 
December  1  the  prices  of  dairy  products  v/ere  not  -cjiusually  hi-;-;h  in  comparison  v/ith 
prices  of  grain  and  foodstuffs,     Dhe  weather  was  cold  in  some  areas  and  in  parts  of  | 
the  South  pastures  were  hurt  by  early  freezes,  but  these  were  probably  not  major 
factors.     The  sur)ply  of  feed  grain  and  feedsttiifs  is  large,  probably  larger  in  _pro- 
portion  to  the  nmiiber  of  livestock  on  the  farms  T:han  in  an:,-  of  the  last  15  years,  I 
Many  farmers  are  finding  that  milk  covj-s  are  paying  better  for  their  feed  than  either' 
hens  0  r  ho  g^  .  i 
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V  figures  for  ^btt  England  States  are  "based  on  combined  returns  from  Crop  and  Special  Dairy  re- 
porters (milk  per  cow  weighted  "by  counties).    Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  and  U.  S.  are 
Sased  on  returns  from  Crop  reporters  only.     The  regional  averages  are  based  in  part  on  records 
of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shcv/n  separately,  as  follov;s:  North  Atlantic,  Ehcde  Island; 
iiouth  Atlantic,  Delavreire  and  Florida;  South  Central,  Alabama  and  Louisiana;  V/estern,  New 
"Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  NeA/ada. 
2/  Averages  per  cow  computed  from  answers  to  question-,  "How  many  pounds  cf  grain  (including  mill 

feeds  and  concentrates)  wore  fed  yesterday  to  lailk  covrs  on  yonr  farm  (or  ranch)?" 
3/  Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  hy  reporters  ^^ivided  by  the 
total  Anraber  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  th©p«  ierds. 
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VALUE  PER  100  POU!IDS  OP  THE  GPAIII  AITj.  COlTGElITPvATE  RATI  OK  PSP  TO  MILK  00¥S 

The  averap-:e  ^.^alue  of  •'•■lie  g:rn.in  and  .c.OiiGej::ti'g.,te  ration  fed  to  milk  cov/s  on  !To-» 
vember  1  was  a'boi;..t  $1,26  per  100  poiinds,  reports  fron  dairy  correspondents  indicate. 
Although  the  reported  val'ies  averaged  about  the  sane  p.s  a  ,year  ago,   they  showed  scmQ 
rather  interesting  regional  shifts,  '    In  Ohio,  Indiana,   Illinois,   lovra.,  and  Kentucky, 
where  corn  usually  makes  up  more  then  hs.lf  of  the  grain  ra.tion  fed  to  milk  cows, 
values  reported  tliis  ye&r  averaged  9  cents  to  20  cents  higher  than  those  reported  in' 
ITovem-her  last  year'.     Higner  values  wei^e  also  rerjorted  from,  most  of  the  Southeast 
where  corn  and  cottonseed  products  are  the  princi'oal  feeds.     Put-.lovrer  values  per  100 
pQ-'onds  v^ere  reported  from  California  and  from  various  other  States  where  corn  is 
usua.lly  loss  than  one-fifth  of  the  ration.     Some  of  these  changes  reflect  increases 
or  dec:"eases  in  loca.l  prodij.ction  and  may  "be  expected  to  continue  through  the  .feeding 
period;   others  may  he  temporary  for  during  the  last  tivo  miOnths  m.arket  prices  of  oats 
have  risen  much  more  rapidly  than  usual  in  relation  to  corn. 

The  regional  averages  of  the  roDorted  vaxlues  of  rations  "being  fed  ea.ch  fall 
a.re  shown  ly  the  graph  on  the  front  cover.    At  times  during  the  last  ten  years  these 
values  ha.ve  differed  v/idely,  reflecting  varying  local  differences  in  prices  of  indi- 
vidual feeds,  differences  in  the  extent  tovd:ich  home-grown  supplies  could  he, used, 
and  great  diversity  in  the  comiposition  of  the  rations  fed..    VHien  grains  were  cheapes 
prices  in  areas  of  heavy  grain  production  were  aDnormall;/  low  relaitive  to  tra.nsporta- 
tion  costs,   "'',0  prices'  of  shipped-in  feeds  and  to  costs  of  grinding,     ¥ith  farm.ers  in 
these  -areas  h-oyiug.  lees  high  protein  supplements  than  usnal  a.nd  uith  miUch  grain  hein 
fed  without  grindir.g,  the  value  of  the  grain  fed  to  rdlii  cows  in  these  areas  was 
little  ahove  the  local  price  of  corn  and  oats  and  far  helow  the  value  of  the  hetter 
balanced  rations  fed'  in  areas  dependent  on  shipped-in  feeds.     On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  drouglit  seasons  when  there  was  an  a.C","te  shortage  of  feed  "in  some"  riorm^allj;^  surplus 
grain-producing  areas  the  usual  regiona.l  price  differences  v/ere  disturbed  and  some 
grains  v/ere  relatively  cheap  near  imiporting  points.     For  these  reasons  the  spreads 
between  feed  values  in  the  various  regions  appear  to  have  been  actually  smaller  in 
several  years  of  high  prices  than  in  years  vjhen  prices  were  low.     These  va,ria.tions 
have  been  particularly  important  to  dairymien  selling  to  creameries  for,  unlike  marke 
Mlk,  butter  is  easily  shipped  long  distances,  and  as  shown  last  m.onth,   the  prices 
paid  for  butterfat  in  the  vaiious  States  commonly  change  about  equally  in  response  tc 
nationa^l  demand  and  supply  conditions  and  appear  to  be  little  affected  by  local  pro- 
duction costs. 

The  r euorte d  values  do  not  reur^esent  estimates  of  the  value  of  grain  fed  t o 
all  mdlk  cows.    Pev/  rei)orts  can  be  obtained  from  farm.ers  who  keep  only  1  or  2  cows 
and  it  is  diffic-olt  to  determine  the  true  average  value  of  the  feed  in  an  area  where 
many  fa.rmers  keep  only  a  few  covrs  and  feed  corn  or  oats  out  of  the  bin,  while  dairy- 
men v/ith  la.rger  herds  feed  well-bala.nced  ra.tioas  made  up  la.rgely  of  higher  priced 
purchased  concentrates.     The  regional  and  national  averages,  obtained  by  computing 
averages  for  vanious  States  and  combining  them,  in  proportion  to  usual  quantities  fed, 
may  also  fadl  to  reflect  full^^  bhe  changes  in  average  value  that  are  the  result  of 
regional  changes  in  rates  of  feediar,     IJorwi ths tanding  these  difficulties,  the  aver- 
ages of  the  reported  prices  appear  accurate . eno:igh  to  show  the  principal  year-to-year 
changes  by  regions  and  in  important  Sta;,tes,     They  differ  from  fixed-weight  indices  of 
feed  and  grain  prices  chiefly  in  tha.t  the;/  show  the  average  valtie  of  constantly  chanf 
ing  rations.     Except  when  farmers  are  shifti.ng  from  old  grain  to  new,  regional  shiftr 
betv/een  grains  do  not  greatly  affect  the  avera.ge  value  indicated  for  the  country  as  f 
whole,  but  they  ma.terially  affect  comipariscns  between  States  because  farmers  shift 
the  rations  locally  to  utilize  feeds  that  a.re  cheap.     Thus,   the  fall  reports  from 
Nebraska  showed  75  percent  of  corn  in  the  ration  in  1953  and  only  20  percent  October 
1,  1935,  just -before  the  nev;  crop  of  that  yeair  was  husked,     Idaho  reports  showed  20  • 
percent  of  v/heat  in  1931  and  2  percent  in  1932.     This  year  the  November  1  reports 
showed  .a.  roonrri  xioroon.t^^ge_ of  oats  and.  barley  and  less  than  the  usu.al  proportion  of 
corn. 
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